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All Fertilizer and 
Feeding Materials 





POTASH SALTS 
SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
NITRATE of SODA 
NITROGANIC TANKAGE 


(Activated Sludge) 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


e 
PERUVIAN BIRD GUANO, FISH MEAL 


BONE MEAL, TANKAGE, BLOOD 
NITROGENOUS 
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how to feed a farm 











Put nitrogen on the menu. It fattens harvests and breadbaskets. It helps 
give the world something to taste besides hunger. Of all the commercial 
sources of nitrogen, none is more economical than ammonia. 

CS Cis producing anhydrous ammonia at its Dixie Plant at Sterlington, 
Louisiana. Working at capacity, Commercial Solvents Corporation is 
supplying the major part of its output to Gulf Coast manufacturers for 


conversion into nitrogen-rich fertilizers. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Easier to handle- 
Safer to store- 


it's 


CASEHARDENED 


DAVCO (zanulaled 


Consider the convenience and economy 
offered you by Davco Granulated. It is 
virtually dustless while bagging and han- 
dling... itmay be baggedand kept in normal 
storage without danger of caking ... it wins 
fast friends for you among the farmers when 
they find it flows freely and evenly through 
the drill without clogging or bridging... 
gives higher crop yields. 


Only Davco Granulated Superphosphate offers 







THE DAVISON CH 
Faget argh (lonithy 


—— 
See 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 





these advantages because only Davco is put 
through the special Davison process which 
produces uniform, porous, individually 
casehardened granules that resist shock, yet 
leach out in the soil at the most efficient rate. 


Davison’s ownership and control of every 
step in the production of Davco Granulated 
Superphosphates, from the mines to the 
modern plant, assures you of the fastest serv- 
ice and the highest uniformity and quality. 


L CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE-3, MD. 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF GRANULATED, AND ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF NORMAL GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 
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A Complete 
Service 


Tx strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mess. 











Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. a Fla. 
of Ammoni Buffalo, N.Y. Fulton, Ill. ierce, Fla. 
Me wy paw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


seer dary and Goat bia pe Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 
z © mine Ghe sell G Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Searsport, Maine 
grades of FloridaPebble Phosphate Rock. Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C, Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Montrec!, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 














Three Elephant 
Borax mew 8 pao 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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REMEMBER the name LION 
when you think of 
NITROGEN fertilizer products 


OTT am -Jahila-mm olaololUisalels Merwe -l-slale| 
shipped exclusively to fertilizer 
plants in the deep South, and 
our present expansion pro- 
gram scheduled for completion 
in 1949—should enable us to 


more fully meet your needs for: 


e Nitrogen Soluticns 
e Sulphate of Ammonia 


; ¢ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Technical service 


available to e¢ Anhydrous Ammonia 
fertilizer 
manufacturers 
Chemical Division 


Bie}, mellaeen 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
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Research and the Land’ 


With Some Observations on Research Opportunities in the Fertilizer Business 


By VINCENT SAUCHELLI 


Director of Agricultural Research, The Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


HAVE chosen for this occasion the subject 

of research and its impact upon the fer- 

tilizer business. I know you will forgive 
me for introducing a serious note into these 
more or less merry gatherings at this delight- 
ful seaside. But every effort will be made to 
harmonize what I say with the spirit of this 
gathering. 


Research, What Is It? 

What is research? The dictionary says: 
“Research is a systematic study of certain 
phenomena by the experimental method.” 
I prefer the definition that research ic a state 
of mind, a question mark state of mind. It is 
that state of mind that accepts the fact that 
we do not know anything and have everything 
to learn about, let us say, fertilizers, plant 
nutrition, and soil physics and chemistry. 
We really do not know yet how plants feed 
and grow, how the same elements can make a 
giant Sequoia or a miscroscopic alga. If we 
but knew what makes a blade of grass grow 
we would be privy to Nature’s secrets. Being 
what we are, God’s own children, we should 
want to find out. That is the attitude that 
identifies the research man and entitles him 
to call his workshop or field plot a scientific 
laboratory. Research is the open mind with 
an honest desire to try to find out something. 


*Paper presented at annual convention of Del- 
Mar-Va. Peninsula Fertilizer Association, Ocean City, 
Maryland, June 25, 1949. 


We live in a world of continuous change. 
Scientific research undoubtedly is one of the 
most potent force in American life impelling 
change. Throughout this country are upward 
of several thousand industrial research labora- 
tories employing a vast army of highly skilled 
scientific industrial research laboratories em- 
ploying a vast army of highly skilled scientists 
at a cost of millions. Research has built the 
foundations of new and mighty industries: 
communication, aviation, radio, automotive, 
chemical synthesis. Great progress has been 
registered in all fields. 

The fertilizer industry has also felt the 
necessity to get in step with this forward 
march of progress. Although some might 
want to carp at its rate of progress, it has, 
generally speaking, served the demands of the 
day quite adequately. Before the recent war 
the average annual consumption of fertilizers 
in this country was between 7 and 8 million 
tons. In 1948 production of commercial 
fertilizers increased to 16 million tons. The 
production capacity of both normal and con- 
centrated superphosphates was more than 
doubled during this same period. Significant 
technological advances have been made by 
the nitorgen, potash, and the rock phosphate 
mining industries which are an integral part 
of the vast American fertilizer industry. 
Both at home and abroad,-new continuous 
processes for the production of superphosphate 
and of complete, homogeneous fertilizers have 
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been patented and some are in actual com- 
mercial production. 


Many units in our fertilizer industry have 
been unwilling or unable to utilize many of the 
newest inventions in chemical engineering. 
Fortunately, we do have some leaders who 
are striking out boldly along new paths and 
setting the pace for the rest. You will 
pardon me if I refer with some justified pride 
to the technological improvements my Com- 
pany has made in fertilizer manufacture, of 
which the granulation process is one outstand- 
ing example. This improvement is in line with 
the modern demands of a mechanized agricul- 
ture. 

The fertilizer industry, starting humbly as 
a scavenger business despised and unappre- 
ciated, has within the last half century become 
one of the most important branches of the 
vast American chemical industry. It can 
proudly hold up its head among its chemical 
peers as one which, faithfully serving a basic 
need in the community, helps to protect and 
promote public health and the Nation’s 
most important natural resource, our soil. 


Agricultural Teamwork Research 

A business is obliged to get a fresh growth 
to renew its life force or it will perish. For 
business anemia, that period when sales 
and profits*are falling, the cure is not pep 
talks, price cuts and devious concessions. 
Such remedies soon peter out sadly and drive 
us along to the day of final disaster. The 
remedy is to discover and breed new business, 
improve the old, develop new products and 
create new outlets. In our industry we have 
the obligation to work closely with all the 
other agencies of agriculture, more particu- 
larly with the plant breeder, soil physicist and 
chemist, and plant physiologist, so as to 
integrate our developments with theirs to the 
end that a prosperous, progressive agriculture 
is achieved in the territory we serve. Ours 
also is the obligation to speed obsolescence of 
old style mixed goods, old inefficient equip- 
ment, and discredited sales policies. Why 
hesitate to keep off the scrap heap any 
article longer than it takes to replace it with 
a better one? This is not waste. It is waste 
when we cling too long to the old things such 
as outmoded fertilizer equipment, farm im- 
plements, grades, plant foods, and sales 
methods. 

Teamwork in research is responsible for 
most of our recent progress. It is the order 


of the day. And we must become a part of 
the team. Farm problems are being looked 
at from broader viewpoints, and research 


programs are being organized to include many 
phases, from soil care, fertilizer ratios and 
crop rotations, to the grading and packaging 
of both plant and animal products. You 
remember the story of the blind men and the 
elephant: One blind man put his hand on the 
elephant’s side and described the animal as 
being like a wall. Another who ran his hand 
over the tail only, said that an elephant was 
like a rope. The one who fingered the ani- 
mal’s trunk concluded elephants were built 
like stovepipe elbows. That story is the 
classical way of cautioning us away from 
piecemeal research and emphasizing the need 
of seeing and trying to understand the whole. 
That is the secret of the success being achieved 
by teamwork research programs. It is the 
method which will get us far if we team up 
our fertilizer research with the other phases of 
the broad agricultural program. 


Fertilizer Research and Crop Production 

Progress in the agricultural sciences, includ- 
ing fertilizers, is steady but so relatively slow 
compared with that of other industries, that 
its effects are often lost sight of or little ap- 
preciated by the public-at-large. It takes 
years of experimentation in plant and animal 
breeding, soil and fertilizer problems, and 
in so many other phases of agriculture to get 
anywhere so that when the final result is 
achieved it cannot always be dramatized. 
For example, three-quarters of a century ago 
Mendel, the Austrian priest, discovered the 
fundamental law of heredity. Only within 
the past few decades have we seen the law 
applied in research in animal husbandry. 
The result is obvious now when we compare 
the fine beef and dairy breeds and swine of 
today with the big longhorns and razor backs 
we see in old prints of animal fairs of the past. 
By this comparison we realize how far research 
in genetics has advanced. And so with plant 
breeding—the hybrid corn of our day was, a 
few years ago, a curiosity. Dr. D. F. Jones 
at the New Haven (Connecticut) Station 
plugged along with his marvellous studies 
unnoticed and unsung. But within fifteen 
years hybrid corn has completely taken 
possession of the commercial corn acreage of 
the country and increased production at 
least a third more over the open-pollinated 
varieties. And what an unlooked for impact 
it has had on our fertilizer business. I'll 
refer to this again later on. 


Let us now consider more closely what 
research specifically means to us, to you and 
me, in the fertilizer business. I said pre- 
vious that agricultural research at times seems 
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{9 progress at a snail’s pace. But over a long 
period of time it can and does effect revolu- 
tionary changes. Let me review briefly some 
events in the industry to illustrate this. 


In 1925 such a thing as a synthetic ammonia 
solution industry was unknown. By 1948 
over a third of the nitrogen used in the formu- 
lation of mixed fertilizers was derived from 
ammonia solutions. The trend is for an in- 
creasing use of these economical nitrogens. 
In 1900 about 90 per cent of the nitrogen 
used by the industry in mixtures was furnished 
by organic sources. Today less than 5 per 
cent comes from such sources. 


Such a product as ammonium nitrate was, 
before the recent war, unknown to the fer- 
tilizer producer, or at least not considered 
suitable. Last year over 300,000 tons were 
utilized for agricultural purposes, with a con- 
siderable percentage used in formulations. 
Urea is another high analysis nitrogen that is 
a newcomer to the fertilizer industry. 


In the field of phosphates we can report 
significant advances in the mining and pro- 
cessing phases. The development of furnace 
processes holds some hope for the production 
of new, high-analysis phosphatic materials, 
none of which, however, looks too suitable for 
the dry mixing industry. 

These are advances in applied chemical 
engineering relating to the raw materials of 
the industry. 

In that important phase of our business, 
that of merchandising our products, I wonder 
if we are doing what so many other modern 
industries are doing to improve selling tech- 
niques? Are we taking the necessary steps 
to organize sales staffs, and to train our sales- 
men to be service men for the inevitable 
period just ahead which will demand new 
sales techniques and new sales approaches 
to correspond to the improved, changed con- 
ditions on the farm and in the fertilizer 
works? 

Comparing fertilizer consumption of this 
past year with the pre-war period, we are 
amazed at the enormous increase. We are 
inclined to feel proud at this record of the 
industry. It is not my thought to detract 
from the remarkable production record made 
under very trying conditions of the war. 
The difficulties surmounted were stupendous. 
But, I believe, a closer study of this increase 
will reveal some hidden factors which should 
be known and appreciated for they are still 
operative and can be turned to our good 
purposes. 

It is clear to me that one of the important 


factors responsible for much of the recent 
increase in consumption is the work of the 
plant breeder. The plant breeder gave us 
hybrid corn, Clinton oats, better varieties of 
truck and vegetable crops. Hybrid corn has 
added about 800 million bushels of corn an- 
nually to the commercial crop. To produce 
these additional bushels required upward of 
600,000 tons of nitrogen, 200,000 tons of 
P.O;, and 400,000 tons of K,O, equivalent 
roughly to about 5,000,000 tons of a 12-4-8 
fertilizer. Of course, all this plant food 
was not supplied by the fertilizer industry; 
most of it came from the native resources of 
the soil and from farm manures. But the 
substantial increases in commercial fertilizer 
demand in the Corn Belt represent needs 
created by these new heavier feeding, higher 
producing crops developed by the research 
of the plant breeder. In the South new 
breeds of cattle—Brahmin cattle crossed with 
native breeds—and the more efficient control 
of animal parasites, and the introduction 
of new grasses and legumes have stimulated a 
demand for improved pastures in all the Gulf 
States and in the Southeast: this demand has 
created opportunities for the use of commer- 
cial plant food where hardly any was used 
before. The fertilizer industry, despite tre- 
mendous difficulties, is meeting the increased 
demands with new and more than adequate 
facilities. 

This progress is the result of the indirect 
approach, meaning the creation of new situa- 
tions and conditions through teamwork re- 
search for the purpose of stimulating more 
fertilizer business. Let research develop 
suitable conditions that permit the establish- 
ment of a new farm industry, like tung oil 
plantations in Mississippi and Louisiana, or 
reduce the unit cost of production by in- 
creasing yield per acre, and the fertilizer 
industry benefits. This I declare, although 
indirect, is one of the most practical ways our 
industry as a whole and the individual units 
in it can best operate for the purpose of 
broadening the sales of fertilizer on a profit- 
able basis—what I previously described as 
the obligation to discover and breed new 
business outlets. 


Other Research Needed 
So much for generalities. Let us now come 
nearer to home ground. 
Last January the fertilizer industry of 
Maryland met with our State agronomic 
people at College Park. It was the first 


meeting of this kind since the early war years. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Nitrogen Export Quotas Announced 


According to an announcement from the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, an export quota per- 
mitting shipments of nitrogenous fertilizer 
containing up to 52,000 short tons of nitrogen 
has been established for the fiscal year July 
1949 through June 1950. 

The new export quota for nitrogen con- 
tained in nitrogenous fertilizer is 10,000 tons 
less than that for the previous fiscal year and 
takes into consideration recent increases in 
nitrogenous fertilizer production in some 
foreign countries, OIT said. 

License applications under the new quota 
may be filed at any time, and will be acted 
upon by OIT in the order which they are 
received. OIT urges exporters to file applica- 
tions as soon as possible, in order to permit 
foreign shipments to be made before the first 
of the year, at which time the domestic de- 
mand for nitrogenous fertilizer usually is 
greatest. 


V-C Opens New Bag Factory 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation has 
announced the formal opening of a new textile 
and paper bag factory in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The new plant, which will manufacture 
multiwall, paper sacks and burlap and cotton 
bags, is under the direction of D. Harold 
Johnson, manager of the Bag Division of the 
corporation, with headquarters in Richmond, 
Virginia. Ernest R. Lacy, formerly of Rich- 
mond, has been appointed Southeastern Dis- 
trict Manager, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
and Harold R. Stemple is superintendent in 
charge of plant operations. 

V-C textile bags have been manufactured 
in Richmond, Virginia, since 1899. The new 
Atlanta plant expansion marks the entrance 
of the corporation into the multiwall paper 
sack field. 


Hart Elected Vice-President 
of Nitrogen Products, Inc. 
Wilson T. Hart, formerly Chief, Fertilizer 
Section, Office Material Distribution, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been appointed Vice 
President of Nitrogen Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. He returned to the fertilizer in- 
dustry on July ist, after spending six years 
in Government service. 
Better known to his friends as ‘‘Bill,”” Mr. 
Hart began his fertilizer career in 1911 with 
The Baugh & Sons Co. For twenty-two years 


ihe was with The American Agricultural Cher 

cal Company, leaving in 1935 to becomc 

Manager of the Chilean Nitrate Sales Cory 

oration’s Office, Columbia, South Carolinz . 
Afterwards he was associated with The Ba: 

rett Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor; 

oration and went to Washington June 1, 194. 

to assist in drafting price regulations for fe: 

tilizers which won for the fertilizer industr. 
a citation for outstanding service to Govern.- 
ment during the War period. 

C. S. Edwards, President, Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts, Inc. has stated that Mr. Hart would, for 
the present, make his headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 


Oehm Joins Pineapple Research 
Institute Staff 


Gus M. Oehm, until recently agriculturai 
editor in the du Pont Company’s Public 
Relations Department in Wilmington, Del., 
has joined the Pineapple Research Institute 
of Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Mr. Oehm holds the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Journalism from the 
University of Missouri. He has served as 
managing editor of the Harrisburg, II]., Daily 
Register; correspondent for the United Press 
in Chicago, New York, and Berlin; and agri- 
cultural editor for the University of Arkansas, 
The National Fertilizer Association, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company; and the Arkansas 
Farm Bureau. In his new position, Mr. Oehm 
will handle publicity, publications, and pub- 
lic relations for PRI. 

Pineapple research in the Territory has been 
conducted jointly since 1914 by the com- 


panies that grow and can pineapples. Since*® 


1917 this research has centered in experiment 
stations supported and operated by the in- 
dustry. This research organization is now 
known as the Pineapple Research Institute 
of Hawaii, with headquarters and laboratories 
in Honolulu adjacent to the University of 
Hawaii. PRI also maintains a 96-acre branch 
field experiment station some miles outside 
of Honolulu at Wahiawa, and cooperates 
with the various pineapple companies in their 
individual research projects. Tests are also 
conducted on the various pineapple-growing 
islands of the Territory, including Oahu, 
Kauai, Maui, Molokai, and Lanai. 

The Institute has a highly trained scientific 
staff, directed by Dr. E. C. Auchter, former 
Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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July Crop Report 

Another season of tremendous crop pro- 
{:ction is well on its way according to the 

.S. D. A. July report. Not only is the total 
acreage in crops the largest since 1933, but 
y‘elds also are promising. While all wheat 
production fell 148 million bushels below 
arlier expectations because of unfavorable 
developments just before and at harvest time, 
the crop of 1,189 million bushels still is third 
largest of record. The corn acreage planted 
was nearly two million acres above intentions 
and a near-record production of 3,530 million 
bushels is indicated. Cotton acreage is one- 
seventh larger than in 1948 and development 
is advanced for this date. Rice sets a new 
record in both acreage and production. Oats 
will be nearly a 1.4 billion bushel crop. Hay 
production will be slightly less than last 
season. Aggregate production, based upon 
current forecasts may be 31 per cent above 





Crop PRODUCTION 
July 1, 1949 


Total Production (in Thousands) 





Average Indicated 
1938- 


1947 1948 


July 1, 
1949 


Crop 





2,787,628 3,650,548 3,530,185 
991,950 1,288,406 1,188,690 
726,553 990,098 932,095 
265,397 298,308 256,595 

36,256 44,742 48,766 
229,141 253,566 207,829 

1,234,082 1,491,752 1,379,672 

304,741 317,037 244,104 
35,109 26,388 19,735 
30,102 52,533 45,558 
62,944 81,170 86,032 
99,539 99,846 97,671 
11,855 12,848 12,976 
32,217 34,083 37,057 


29,575 29,309 24,873 
6,152 7,627 7,532 


16,855 
5,620 
393,403 
63,626 
1,718,375 


5,952 
10,145 
44,146 

111,114 
68,947 
30,832 26,334 

2,736 3,044 


172 214 225 
227 247 


All spring, bu.. 
Durum, bu... 
Otherspring, bu. 

Oats, bu 

Barley, bu......... 
Rye. es acy s3 
Flaxseed, bu 


Hay, all, ton 

Hay, wild, ton 

Hay, alfalfa, ton... . 

Hay, clover and 
timothy, ton 

Hay, lespedeza, ton. 

Beans, dry edible 
100 Ib. bag 

Peas, dry field, bag. 

Potatoes, bu 

Sweet potatoes, bu.. 

Tobacco, Ib . 

Sugarcane for sugar 
and seed, ton..... 

Sugar beets, ton.... 

Hops, Ib 

Apples, Com’l, bu... 

Peaches, b 

Pears, bu 

Grapes, ton 

Cherries (12 States) 


2,025 429 


8,032 
9,585 
49,050 
121,081 
76,250 
33,685 
2,995 


1,981, 730 


6,847 
9,422 
49,819 
88,407 
65,352 


ton 
Apricots (3 States). . 


the 1923-32 average, exceeded only by the 
record set last year. 

Heaviest contribution to the near-record 
aggregate crop production is made by the 
feed grains as a group. Included are the 
second-largest corn crop in history, a large 
crop of oats, a relatively small barley crop and 
a sorghum grain crop probably less than last 
year, but above average. With the heavy 
carry-over, supplies of feed grains will be 
among the most liberal ever available per 
animal unit. Hay supplies per animal unit 
also will be adequate, though not as abundant 
as last year. Food grains are considerably 
below last year’s level, with the wheat crop 
reduced to third-largest, rye production drop- 
ping below 20 million bushels, and buckwheat 
planted on a relatively small acreage; but the 
rice crop of 86 million bushels sets a new 
record. Among the oilseeds, the flaxseed crop 
is expected to be the third largest of record. 
Acreage of soybeans for beans will be less than 
last year, but above average; peanut acreage 
is only four-fifths of last year’s, but cotton 
acreage is the largest since 1937. Tobacco 
production will be a little above last year and 
considerably above average. The potato crop 
will be below average and well below last 
year. Sweet potatoes will exceed last year’s 
small outturn, but remain below average. 
Dry beans will fall below last year’s near- 
record crop, but exceed average by a wide 
margin, while dry peas continue downward. 
Prospects for deciduous fruits, except apricots 
and prunes, are better than average. 

The average upon which the 52 principal 
crops were planted or growing in 1949 totals 
over 366 million acres. This exceeds the 
wartime peak of over 365 million in 1944 and, 
in fact, is greater than in any year since 1933. 
The record total was 375% million acres in 
1932. Indicated acreages losses amount to 
13 million acres, which is more than in any 
year since 1943, but near the average of the 
past 10 years. Over 353 million acres are thus 
estimated for harvest in 1949, the largest 
total since 1932. Nearly 244 million acres or 
0.7 per cent more than in 1948, the current 
acreage for harvest tops the wartime peak of 
1944 by about 700,000 acres. 


Peterson Appointed 
Sales Manager of Arkell & Smiths 
The appointment of H. C. Peterson as Sales 
Manager of Arkell & Smiths, manufacturers 
of multiwall paper bags, at Canajahorie, N. Y., 
has been announced by R. P. Smith, vice- 
president of the company. 
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Army and E. C. A. Arrangement tc 
Relieve Nitrogen Shortage 


An agreement has been reached betweer 
the Army, the Economic Cooperation Ad 
ministration and the Fertilizer Sub-Commit 
tee if the House Committee on Agriculture 
which will offer a practical solution to the 
nitrogen shortage for the current fertilize: 
year. The former export nitrogen program 
of about 280,000 tons of nitrogen for Japar 
and South Korea has been reduced by 30,000 
tons and the Army has agreed to produce 
all but about 16,500 tons in its three plants 
at Morgantown, W. Va.; West Henderson, 
Ky.; and San Jacinto, Texas. The balance, 
not to exceed 18,000 tons of nitrogen, will be 
purchased from its former Cactus plant at 
Etter, Texas, which was bought by the 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company. 

This will release an additional 85,000 tons 
of nitrogen for the domestic fertilizer market 
during the year which began on July Ist. 

Under the new arrangement, the Army is 
no longer offering for sale the West Henderson 
plant which has a capacity of 55,000 tons a 
year. The committee understood that the 
probable buyer of this plant would convert 
it to the production of other materials than 
fertilizer nitrogen. 

This 55,000 tons of nitrogen would have 
been made up by purchases from the Cactus 
plant, but this is no longer necessary. 

The 85,000 tons of nitrogen which will thus 
be added to the domestic supply is the 
equivalent of 250,000 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate, or 425,000 tons of sulphate of am- 
monia, or 510,000 tons of nitrate of soda. 

ECA had originally scheduled 151,000 tons 
of nitrogen, in the form of fertilizer materials, 
for shipment to South Korea during the fiscal 
1950. The size of this allocation was severely 
criticized by the committee in its recent re- 
port on nitrogen fertilizer. Thereafter, the 
allocation was reviewed by ECA, with the 
result that it was reduced to 121,000 tons of 
nitrogen. 

In view of the agreement which has been 
reached, Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy, chair- 
man of the Fertilizer Subcommittee, said 
he would not press for the enactment of a 
resolution previously introduced which would 
limit exports to Korea and Japan to the 
quantity of nitrogen produced in Army plants. 
Instead he will join with Senator Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, in support of an amendment to 
the Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill which 
would make effective this agreement. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Abernethy, adequate quanti- 
ties of nitrogen should be available for the 
coming crop year. 
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Louis Ware 
Makes European Trip 


Louis Ware, president of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, sailed from 
New York on July 12th to Europe for a two- 
month business trip, where he will make a 
study of general economic conditions abroad 
and inspect potash mines in France and 
Germany in which his company has interests. 
He will also visit European agents and cus- 
tomers of the corporation. Mrs. Ware is 
accompanying him on the trip. 


Buhners to Celebrate 
Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Congratulations are in order to Mr. and 
Mrs. F. F. Buhner, of Seymour, Ind., who 
will celebrate their golden wedding anniver- 
sary the latter part of August. Mr. Buhner, 
who is president of the Buhner Fertilizer 
Company, is one of the pioneers in the Middle- 
west fertilizer industry, having started the 
company in 1889. At the present time a new 
plant at Danville, Ill. has been completed by 
the company. 


Polyethylene Lined Paper Bags 
Added to Bemis Line 


Polyethylene lined paper bags for products 
requiring moisture protection are now being 
supplied by the Paper Specialty Plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. The bags are 
available with either one, two or three outer 
walls of kraft paper, and with the liner either 
inserted loosely or sewn into the bottom seam 
of the kraft walls. 


Polyethylene is a comparatively new plastic 
film having many of the characteristics needed 
for the proper packaging of foods and other 
products that require special protection. It 
is odorless, tasteless, non-toxic, acid-resistant, 
moistureproof, greaseproof and has excellent 
resistance to a wide range of chemicals. It 
does not become brittle at extremely low 
temperatures. 

Paper bags with polyethylene liners are 
being used for packing peeled whole potatoes, 
sliced and French fry cut potatoes, peeled 
apples, and similar foods for use by hotels 
and restaurants. Powdered ice cream mix 
also receives the necessary moisture protection 
in polyethylene. This film also provides a 
satisfactory bag for oily substances—a prob- 
lem that had not previously been completely 
solved. 


Record Wheat Yield 
on Illinois Farm 


One of the highest wheat yields ever grown 
was reported from the Central Illinois harvest 
of this year’s crop. On the Claude W. Thorp 
and Sons farm near Clinton, Illinois a 25.2 
acre field of Pawnee seed wheat produced 
1879 bushels for an average yield of 74.5 
bushels per acre. 


Crop experts of the colleges and grain trade 
recalled similar yields made under irrigation 
in the West but stated that yields in the 60- 
bushel bracket were considered phenomenal 
in the Midwest wheat area. Average yield 
of winter wheat for Illinois this season is 
estimated at 21 bushels per acre. The U. S. 
ten-year average is 17 bushels per acre. 


The 74.5-bushel yield resulted from a com- 
bination of modern farm practices, particu- 
larly commercial fertilizers and improved plant 
breeding. Pawnee is a hard red winter wheat 
developed by the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment station from a cross of two plains 
varieties, Kawvale and Tenmarq. Imported 
east to Illinois it has averaged about five 
bushels over established varieties in experi- 
ment station tests the past four years. To 
keep the original qualities in the seed they 
produce, Thorp’s secure foundation seed from 
a pure source through the farm seed depart- 
ment of Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, 
Til. 


The seed for the record crop was drilled at 
the rate of a bushel and a half per acre last 
fall, following removal of a soybean crop. 
Five hundred pounds of 8-8-8 fertilizer per 
acre were broadcast before the wheat was 
drilled. Previously, the same year, 400 lbs. 
of 3-12-12 fertilizer had been applied ahead 
of the soybean crop. Thorp’s use this heavy 
fertilizer program to build up the soil under 
a four-year rotation of clover-corn-soy beans- 
wheat on their 347-acre farm four miles north 
and two miles east of Clinton, Illinois. Three 
generations of Thorps have transformed the 
originally poor land into one of the most 
fertile grain farms in Illinois through crop 
rotations and fertilization. A ‘‘fenceless” 
farm, with no livestock or fencerows to spread 
weeds, the Thorp farm is ideal for production 
of seed varieties of wheat, oats, soybeans and 
hybrid corn. Claude Thorp operates the farm 
and seed business in partnership with his two 
sons, Carl and Ernest. The farm is com- 
pletely mechanized—even to the airplane 
which Carl, an agricultural engineer, and 
Ernest, former army B-17 pilot, keep in top 
running order. ° 
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A. C. S. Fertilizer Chemistry 
Division Announces Program 


The program of the Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, has 
prepared a well-rounded program of papers 
for the meeting to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on September 19th, 20th and 21st. The 
Division is headed by Chairman Jackson B. 
Hester, Agronomist for Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Riverton, N. J., and Vincent Sau- 
chelli, Director of Agricultural Research, 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md. These two officers will preside at the 
four sessions which will be held on the after- 
noon of September 19th, morning and after- 
noon of September 20th, and the morning of 
September 21st. The Tuesday sessions will 
be devoted to a symposium on “Sulphur in 
Agriculture.”” The papers scheduled to be 
presented are as follows: 


Monday, September 19th, 2 P. M. 


Introductory Remarks, Jackson B. Hester 

“Some Field Experiments with Fertilizers in 
Japan,” C. L. W. Swanson 

“Some Properties of Fertilizer Conditioning 
Agents,” John O. Hardesty and Rikio 
Kumagat 

“The Molybdenum Content of Some Com- 
mon Fertilizer Materials,” H. E. Evans, E. 
R. Purivs, and F. E. Bear 

“The Value of Visible Symptoms of Trace 
Element Deficiencies in Plant Growth,” A. 
A. Nikitin 

“Should Trace Elements Be Added to Com- 
mercial Mixed Fertilizers?” R. W. Ruprecht 

“Mineral Elements and Nitrogen in Manure 
versus Manure,” Jackson B. Hester 

“Fertilizer Evaluation of Mono- and Di- 
Ammonium Phosphates, By Means of Pot 
Cultures,” W. H. MaclIntire, S. H. Win- 
terberg, A. J. Sterges, and L. B. Clements 


Tuesday, September 20th, 10 A. M. 
Introductory Remarks, W. W. Duecker 
“Relations of Microorganisms to Trans 
formations of Sulphur in Soils,” R. L 
Starkey 

“Sulphur Status of Indiana Soils,” B. R. Ber 
tramson, Maurice Field, and S. L. Tisdai 

“The Effect of Soil Acidification on Som« 
Chemical Properties of a Soil and Plant: 
Grown Thereon,”’ D. G. Aldrich and F. A 
Gunther 

“Sulphur Metabolism in Alfalfa,” M. D 
Thomas, Russell H. Hendricks, and Georg 
R. Hill 


Tuesday, September 20th, 2 P. M. 

“Sulphur Fungicides in Fruit Production,”’ 
A. B. Groves 

“Sulphur Fertilization in California and Some 
Related Factors,” John P. Conrad 

“Sulphur in the American Fertilizer Indus- 
try,’ Vincent Sauchelli 

“Sulphur in Fertilizers, Soil Amendments and 
Manures,” A. L. Mehring and Gae A. 
Bennett 

Wednesday, September 21st, 9 A. M. 

“Fertilizer Evaluation of Certain Phosphorus 
Materials,’ W. H. McIntire, S. H. Win- 
terberg, L. J. Hardin, A. J. Sterges, and L. 
B. Clements 

“Potash Production—A Progress Report,’ 
J. W. Turrentine 

“The Problems and Chemistry of Direct 
Application of Anhydrous Ammonia to the 
Soil,” W. B. Andrews and Marvin Geiger 

“Further Observations on the Preparation 
and Properties of Urea-form,’”’ K. G. Clark, 
J.K. Yee, K. S. Love, and T. A. Boyd 

“Cyanamid and Related Compounds in Ag- 
riculture,” Frank L. Stark, Jr., and Delmar 
S. Fink 

“Non-farm Use of Fertilizers in the United 
States, 1947-1948,”’ Walter Scholl and Hilda 
M. Wallace 
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NEW 


YORK 


No Price Changes in Sulphate of Ammonia but Lower Price Quoted on Canadian Ammonium 


Nitrate. Heavy 


Demand on Organics from Feed Trade with Rising Prices. Superphos- 


phate Contracts Quote Same Prices as Last Year. Potash Shipments on Schedule. 


Exclusive Correspondence to‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, July 20, 1949. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Considerable export inquiry was noted 
from various countries but the available ma- 
terial for export was not considered large. 
No price changes were noted and producers 
were shipping on domestic contracts. 


Nitrate of Soda 
With the system of allocation ended, buy- 
ers could not buy as much as they wish but 
demand at the present time was said to be 
slow. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
One of the Canadian producers has reduced 
their price to $63.00 per ton, f.o.b. Canadian 
shipping point, which is more in line with 
domestic sellers. 


Nitrogenous Material 
Some producers were sold out for nearby 
shipment and demand continued good from 
various directions. 


Organics 

Organic fertilizer materials showed re- 
newed firmness, caused mainly by the de- 
mand from the feed trade who were heavy 
buyers the past week. The demand for feed 
has increased sharply in certain sections, due 
to drought conditions. Animal tankage sold 
at $12.00 per unit of ammonia ($14.59 per 
unit N), f.o.b. New England points which is 
a sharp advance over last reported sales of 
$8.25 ($10.02 per unit N). Blood sold at 
$8.50 ($10.33 per unit N) and, while not as 
strong as tankage, was in good demand. Soy- 
bean meal was quoted at $72.00 per ton in 
bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, IIl., for prompt ship- 
ment. Linseed meal was stronger with a 
good bit going into dairy sections that were 
short of feed caused by the drought, with last 
sales-at $54.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. Cottonseed meal for quick shipment 
was hard to locate. 


Fish Meal 

Reports of fishing were encouraging but 
the demand was heavy, mostly from the feed 
trade, and material is being shipped out as 
fast as it is processed. Fish scrap sold at 
$175,00 per ton and ground meal at $185.00 
per ton, f.o.b. fish factories Chesapeake Bay. 
Fertilizer buyers were withholding their or- 
ders until they could get a better picture of 
the future situation. 


Castor Pomace 
With several major plants shut down, the 
supply of this material has been considerably 
reduced and there were no offerings, with last 
sales at $21.00 per ton, f.o.b. production 


points. Demand was heavy. The outlook for 
increased production over the near term is 
poor. 


Bone Meal 
This material still scarce and hard to ob- 
tain, due to the heavy demand from the feed 
trade and the curtailed production. Some 
imported material has arrived which has 
helped the situation somewhat. 


Hoof Meal 
This market advanced with tankage and 
blood and sales were made at $7.75 per unit 
of ammonia ($9.42 per unit N) f.o.b. Chicago, 
with no offerings reported. 


Superphosphate 

New contracts are being signed on the 
same basis as last season with no price 
changes. Supplies are adequate at most 
points to take care of any expected demand. 
Triple superphosphate production has _in- 
creased with one or two new plants now in 
operation. 


Potash 
Producers were shipping on the new con- 
tracts and buyers seemed inclined to take 
deliveries. The supply situation is said to be 
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good. Buyers have not been able to get all 
they may need but this situation may change 
before the season is over. 








PHILADELPHIA 


Demand for Materials Slackens. Better Supplies 
Expected for Coming Year. No Change in Su- 
perphosphate Contract Prices. 





Exclusive Correspond to ‘The American Fertilizer’ 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18, 1949. 

There is little or no demand for raw fer- 
tilizer materials and there is every reason to 
expect that there will be plenty of all grades 
obtainable throughout the coming fertilizer 
year. It is feared that this extra favorable 
outlook may slow up the placing of orders 
for ready mixed goods. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Market remains 
firm although the demand for prompt ship- 
ments has slowed down materially. Produc- 
tion has increased and an ample future sup- 
ply seems pretty well assured. 

Ammonium Nitrate-——Canadian prices are 
reported reduced some $16.50 per ton, mak- 
ing current market $63.00 per ton in Canada. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Market is quiet with sup- 


plies quite equal to any probable demanc 
No price changes are reported. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Blood is quoted a 
$8.50 per unit of ammonia ($10.33 per uni: 
N), with tankage at $9.00 ($10.94 per unit N, 
Hoof meal is quiet at $7.00 per unit of am 
monia ($8.51 per unit N), while bone mea 
is quoted more or less nominally at $65.00 tx 
$70.00 per ton and supply is exceedingly 
scarce. 

Castor Pomace—This continues in re 
duced production with movement only against 
contracts, and behind schedule. 

Fish Scrap.—Fishing is reported to be only 
fair, with unground scrap quoted at $175.00 
per ton, and menhaden meal at $185.00 to 
$190.00. 

Phosphate Rock.—Production is improving 
after strike delays, and demand reported fair, 
though slackening somewhat. 

Super phosphate.—Contracts are being made 
at 76 to 77 cents per unit A.P.A.—same as 
last season. Demand is reported to be satis- 
factory and stocks fairly ample. 

Potash.—Production has increased and con- 
tract shipments are moving according to 
schedule. The recent active demand for 
prompt shipments seems to have subsided. 














CAL-MAG OXIDES 


MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, 
Neutralizing, and Curing factors in the prepara- 
tion of better fertilizers. Write for complete 
information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant— 
assuring prompt delivery—everywhere. 


O% NATIONAL LIME o») STONE CO. 


We Also Produce 
DOLCMITIC 
HYDRATED 
LIME (165 TNP) 
and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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Fertilizer Handling Equipment 


DESIGNED TO INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY. Store in bulk .. . deliver in bulk— 
eliminate bagging. The bulk storage plant cuts handling costs . . . makes you more 
money. The Baughman Belt and Bucket Elevator is the mark of an efficient bulk plant. 
MASS-PRODUCED TO SAVE YOU MONEY. Easily bled from standard 
10’ sections economically produced by assembly line methods. No costly custom- 
built installation required. Ruggedly built of high tensile alloy steel. 














* CUSTOMIZED—designed for the job. These Baughman 
products are specially built for commercial fertilizer operations. 





SPREADER FOR COMMERCIAL OPERATORS 


This Baughman Self-Unloading Body is a money-maker 
Phosphate Spreader attachment spreads 1612’ widths . . 

covers 2 acres per mile at 15 mph. Easily detached, per- 
mitting use of body for spreading lime, unloading and 
spreading road rock, delivering coal and grain—all kinds 
of specialized profitable jobs. 








BAUGHMAN SCREW CONVEYORS 





Load and unload cars and trucks quickly and 
efficiently. Large capacity 9’’ conveyor screw 
easily handles dry powdered lime, phosphate, 





commercial fertilizers—up to 40 bushels per 
minute. Top performance from the horizontaf 
to 50°. Available with or without wheels. 
Ruggedly built of high tensile alloy steel. 
Direct line shaft drive. Gasoline or electric 
power. 














Teh £10... | BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 
= 772 Shipman Rd., JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


You” 








“There is a Baughman Distributor Near 
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STURTEVANT 


Den and Excavator 


Speeds processing of Superphosphates 
with daily outputs up to 480 tons 


The Sturtevant Den and Excavator unit provides a 
complete method for producing superior, bulky 
yet granular superphosphate for use as fertilizer 
. +. quickly and economically. Easily operated by 
two men, the unit will produce 30 to 40 tons per 
batch and up to 480 tons per day. 

It measures, combines and mixes sulphuric acid 
and phosphate rock dust . .. accumulates the re- 
sulting “super” in a car box den in the form of a 
honey-combed mass... automatically removes 
the fumes ... dissipates the excess moisture... 
aerates and shaves the block of “super” into thin 
porous and brittle slices . . . fans it into an eleva- 
tor which carries the fine granular result to a con- 
veyor for removal to storage. 

Sturtevant Den and Excavator units are rugged 
and require little if any maintenance. They produce 
a superior fertilizer free from lumps. Write for 
complete details and specifications. 


Designers and Builders of 
CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS eSEPARATORS «CONVEYORS eELEVATORS 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT ¢ MECHANICAL DENS AND 
EXCAVATORS ¢ MIXERS 


STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 
112 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


CHARLESTON 


Increased Production in All Basic Materials Re- 
ported. Organics Market Tight. Phosphate Rock 
Strike Settled. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, July 18, 1949, 


Due to increased production facilities it 
appears now that there will be adequate sup- 
plies of the three basic ingredients, nitrogen, 
superphosphate and potash, for the new sea- 
son. Buying interest at present is seasonal 
and no unusual activity in the fertilizer ma- 
terials market is noted. 

Organics.—Although the market is rela- 
tively quiet, it appears that organics will be 
in fairly tight supply for the new season. 
Castor pomace production is sold up with 
additional supplies uncertain. Nitrogenous 
tankage is offered at $3.15 to $4.00 per unit 
of ammonia ($3.83 to $4.86 per unit N) in 
bulk, f.o.b. production point, depending on 
its location. Sewage tankage is quoted at 
$2.25 per unit of ammonia ($2.73 per unit N), 
and 40 cents per unit of A.P.A., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago in bulk. Imported organics are devel- 
oping very little interest, due to high prices. 

Castor Pomace.—The producers continue 
sold up and the market is nominally $21.00 
per ton in bags, f.o.b. northeastern produc- 
tion points. No new business is reported and 
movement is against current contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The main interest in 
this article is from the feed trade and the 
Chicago market is reported at $9.75 to $10.00 
per unit of ammonia ($11.85 to $12.15 per 
unit N) in bulk. The New York market is 
around $8.25 to $8.50 ($10.02 to $10.33 per 
unit N). 

Potash.—Demand is steady and movement 
is in good volume against contracts. No 
change in prices has been noted. 

Phosphate Rock—Demand continues 
steady, though slackening somewhat in cer- 
tain areas, and production is getting back to 
normal after recent labor difficulties at the 
Florida mines. 

Superphosphate.—Demand is seasonal and 
contracts are being made at prices approxi- 
mately the same as during the previous 
season. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Coke oven produc- 
tion is quoted at $45.00 to $48.00 pe: ton in 
bulk, f.o.b. the ovens. Synthetic 21 per cent 
nitrogen material isoffered from several sources 
in the south at prices ranging from $50.50 to 
$54.50 in bulk. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Demand is seasonal and 




















International Phosphates 


An abundance of high quality, nourish- 

ing food is the promise of man’s greatest 

Beso. treasure .. .vigorous good health for all 

Sua, people. To help you meet increasing de- 

mands for the plant foods needed for 

~ world-wide food crops, International has 

harvesting nature’s greatly expanded its phosphate produc- 

tion. With these increased facilities, Inter- 

national can give faster, more efficient 

mineral wealth to create greater riches deliveries of your orders, large or small. 

And by improved mining and refining 

processes, International is supplying a 

quality phosphate of consistent grade 

which enables you #0 increase manufactur- 

ing efficiencies, to produce better quality fer- 

tilizers, and to provide better service to your 
customers. 


Florida Pebble Phosphate ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES Tennessee Phosphate Ben) 


Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 


HOSPHATE, DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 
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it is expected that sufficient supplies will be 
available for the new season. No change in 
prices has been noted. 

Ammonium WNitrate—Due to more eco- 
nomical production, the price of Canadian 
ammonium nitrate has been reduced. The 
current market is $63.00 per ton in bagsin 
carload lots, f.o.b. Canadian shipping points. 


CHICAGO 


Strong Demands for Organic Materials and Pro- 
duction Falling Behind. Tankage Prices at 
New High. 


to ‘The American Fertilizer” 
CuicaGo, July 18, 1949. 

The market in the Chicago area on animal 
proteins is still in a strong position. The de- 
mand is holding up extremely well and per- 
sistent buying interest is keeping all producers 
in a well sold up position. Asa matter of fact, 
current production is not keeping pace with 
the demand. 

Meat scraps are selling anywhere from 
$150.00 to $165.00 per ton depending upon 
location; digester tankage, $140.00 to $150.00 
per ton. Dry rendered tankage is very strong 
at $2.75 to $2.85 per unit of protein and wet 
rendered tankage, $11.50 to $12.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($13.98 to $15.19 per unit N). 
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ALEX. M. MciVER 


SPECIALIZING 


Burlap Bags 


Peoples Office Building 





Established 1915 


ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 


BROKERS 


® Sulphuric Acid 

® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Castor Pomace 

® OilMill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

© “Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. 921-922 


Dried blood is also stronger with sales at 
$9.75 to $10.00 per unit of ammonia ($11.85 
to $12.15 per unit N). 

The price on steamed bone meal, 65 per 
cent B.P.L., advanced to $85.00 to $90.00 per 
ton and raw bone meal, 414 per cent ammonia, 
45 per cent B.P.L., is $65.00 to $70.00 per ton. 


Superphosphate Supply Adequate 
Davison Official Tells Canadians 


At the 4th annual conference of the Plant 
Food Producers of Ontario, held at Murray 
Bay, Quebec, William Caspari, Jr., General 
Sales Manager of the Superphosphate and 
Phosphate Rock Divisions of The Davison 
Chemical Corporation, outlined factors af- 
fecting production and distribution of super- 
phosphate. 

Mr. Caspari told the Canadian group that 
supplies of phosphate rock and sulphur are in 
adequate supply, with Florida supplying 
about eight million tons per year of phosphate 
rock. While the sulphur situation is in good 
order, sulphuric acid is in very tight supply, 
especially on the Eastern Seaboard and in the 
North Central States, even though there has 
been a decline in the straight chemical use of 
this important material. 


H. H. McIVER 


Cotton Bags 


Charleston, S. C. 
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There's More Than Jute 


in Bemis Burrrlap Bags! 
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There’s good quality burlap, of course 
. .. whether your job needs the famous 
Angus Burlap which only Bemis im- 
ports, or one of the standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There’s... 


1. Good service (16 plants, plus 15 
sales offices .. . there’s one near you). 


2. Capacity for any size order—a 
hundred bags or millions. 


3. Dependability (worth money in the 
bank to you). 


4. Top-quality manufacturing (full 
cut, good sewing thread, strong seams, 
fine printing). 


5. Unequalled experience in burlap 
importing, converting and distributing, 
that has made Bemis’ grading of Indian 
burlap the recognized standard for the 
entire burlap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo Charlotte « Chicago 

Cleveland ¢ Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City 

Jacksonville, Fla. « Los Angeles ¢ Louisville e Memphis ¢ Minneapolis 

New Orleans ¢ New York City Norfolk e Okiahoma City e Omaha 

Phoenix ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Salina « Salt Lake City « Seattle 
San Francisco ¢ Wichita 
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“Industry has kept pace with demand,” 
Mr. Caspari said, “by increasing rated ca- 
pacity of eight million tons in 1940 to 14 
million tons today. However, rated capacity 
means very little unless the industry strives 
continuously for equal monthly shipments. 
With a rated capacity of 14 million tons, only 
nine million tons were shipped, due to peak 
season demands.” 

Mr. Caspari approached the supply situa- 
tion from a demand angle and stressed higher 
transportation costs, higher labor costs, higher 
land values. He said, “‘Higher costs all around 
demand intensive farming instead of extensive 
farming.” This, he felt, will keep fertilizer 
demand at a higher level than heretofore. 

Demand in the Coastal Plain Section will 
remain fairly constant with increases being 
satisfied by triple superphosphate, rather than 
normal superphosphate. In the Mississippi 
Valley states, demand will more than treble 
and will be satisfied by triple superphosphate 
because of ever-increasing freight rates. 

U. S. Government support of prices, dis- 
tribution by Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, export buying for rehabilitation 
of occupied areas will add to the demands on 
United States production. 


PRODUCTS 


Error in Southern States Phos- 
phate and Fertilizer Co. Rating 


Our attention has been called to a typo- 
graphical error in the May issue of the Dun 
and Bradstreet Register, whereby the rating 
of the Southern States Phosphate and Fer- 
tilizer Company of Savannah, Ga., was given 
as D + 1 instead of B + 1. The Dun and 
Bradstreet organization informs us that this 
error has been corrected in the current issue 
of their register, thus giving a correct picture 
of the company’s financial standing of $300,- 
000 to $500,000 valuation, with high credit. 
It is understood that an even higher rating 
will be given in the near future. 


Coke By-Product Report Issued 


Trends in the production and value of the 
principal coproducts of coke—gas, tar, am- 
monia, and crude light oil—in the United 
States from 1919 through 1947 are presented 
in a report recently released by James Boyd, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

While these products are distinctly second- 
ary to coke—their value in 1947 was 23.2 per 
cent of that of all coke-oven products, while 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


General Offices: 


401 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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The impressive list of multiwall orders we have filled 
at our new plant in New Orleans would be the 
quickest and best way we know to tell you the won- 
derful success story of Fulton Multiwall Paper Bags. 


Voluntary comment received from these quantity 
users of multiwalls speaks for itself. Generous com- 
pliments on the clean cut appearance, workmanship 
and uniform quality of Fulton Multiwalls is conclusive 
evidence they have passed the final test with 
flying colors. 


Give us the opportunity to win a compliment from’ 
you. Try Fulton on your next order for Multiwalls — 
pasted or sewed bottom, open or valve type — we 
make them all. 


Call on us also for your require- 
ments in cotton or burlap bags 
including waterproof paper 
lined textile bags. 





Write, wire or phone your 
COTTON most convenient Fulton factory. 


MILLS 


Atlanta, Ga Atlanta * St. Louis * Dallas * Kansas City (Kans.) * Denver 


Minneapolis * New Orleans * Los Angeles * New York 
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that of coke and coke breeze was 76.8 per 
cent—the report notes that their many and 
varied uses have made them essential to all 
American industry. 

The relative importance of the various co- 
products as sources of revenue for the coke 
industry has shifted with technologic changes, 
the report notes. For instance, ammonia 
ranked first in 1919 and 1920, after which it 
yielded first place to gas. Partly, this was 
owing to the expansion of synthetic plants 
producing ammonia from hydrogen and at- 
mospheric nitrogen, and partly to use of a 
smaller proportion of coke-oven gas for oven 
fuel and the sale of more of it for distribution 
through city mains. 

The report gives production and revenue 
data for coke-oven gas, coke-oven tar and 
derivatives, crude light oil and derivatives, 
and coke-oven ammonia for each of the years 
covered. Diagrams and tables are included. 

A free copy of Information Circular 7504, 
“Coproducts of Coke in the United States, 
1919-47,” by J. A. DeCarlo, commodity 
specialist, and J. A. Corgan, chief, Bureau 
Anthracite and Coke Section, can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Publications Dis- 
tribution Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 








For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 


Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 





RESEARCH AND THE LAND 


(Continued from page 9) 


Everybody present had an enjoyable time 
and got something worthwhile out of the dis- 
cussions. It was my privilege to represent 
our industry on the program. May I have 
your indulgence to highlight some of the 
things I pointed out, in the preparation of 
which I had the cooperation of some colleagues 
from the Eastern Shore. 

We believe the need exists in Maryland for 
a vastly greater amount of teamwork research 
to protect our present agricultural business 
and to create new opportunities in order to 
assure our young men and women attractive 
farm careers in the future. Maryland farmers 
now consume over 200,000 tons per year of 
mixed fertilizer and about 33,000 tons of 
stright materials. The total annual value 
of Maryland’s richly varied agriculture ex- 
ceeds 200 millions of dollars: tobacco about 
16 millions, dairy production 49 millions, 
livestock production 25 millions, canning 
crops 12 millions. The agricultural business 
of Maryland and Delaware is relatively big 
business in which crops of high cash-per-acre 
value dominate. It is these crops which can 
stand the use of large amounts of complete 
fertilizers. 

Now, many parts of the state are interested 
in growing new cash crops. But they lack 
the necessary basic information upon which 
to start with any hope of success. More in- 
formation is wanted on developments in new 
varieties of truck and vegetable crops— 
cantaloupes, tomatoes, white and _ sweet 
potatoes adapted to local conditicns and 
fitting into the competitive marketing pic- 
ture; and in soil fumigation techniques to 
control nematodes and other soil enemies. 
We should have increased facilities for soil 
testing: more farmers would like to avail 
themselves of this type of information if the 
service could be improved. In neighboring 
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BROKERS 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GIRARD TRUST BUILDING 
Cable Address: “WOODWARD’ 





FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 


IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U. S. A. 
Codes used: Acme, Bentley's Complete, Appendiz, Private 
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Webster defines an investment as “the investing of money or 
capital for income or profit.” In the heavy chemical field, Chemico 
isa proved translator of investment into profit. Here’s why: 


Every Chemico-built plant is 
planned and designed to fit in- 
dividual needs. 


Fach plant is designed by engi- 
neers and technologists of recog- 
nized authority. 


Chemico’s advanced processes 
and selection of equipment insure 
high efficiency of operation...and, 
where necessary, new processes 
and facilities are developed to meet 
special circumstances. 


Chemico brings to bear on each 
new project its 35 years of experi- 
ence in constructing a wide range 
of heavy chemical installations. 

Chemico turns the plant over to 


the purchaser only after over-all 
performance guarantees have been 
met. But initial performance is not 
enough. Chemico also trains the 
client’s staff in every phase of oper- 
ation. 


Chemico takes full responsibility 
for the job... from initial investi- 
gation to completed project. 


These are some of the reasons why 
owners have found that “Chemico 
Plants are Profitable Investments.” 


Before deciding to build a new 
heavy chemical plant or remodel 
an old one, it will pay you to con- 
sult Chemico. cc 186 








Typical Chemico Undertakings 


PLANTS FOR PRODUCTION OF 
SYNTHETIC AMMONIA 
SYNTHETIC METHANOL 

DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
AMMONIUM SULFATE 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
CALCIUM NITRATE 
FORMALIN 


PLANTS FOR PRODUCTION, 
CONCENTRATION AND RECOVERY OF 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
NITRIC ACID 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
SULFURIC ACID 





CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON W. C. 2, ENGLAND 


EUROPEAN LICENSEE OF N. E. C. PROCESS 
HYDRO-NITRO 8. A., 8 QUAI DU CHEVAL BLANC, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


Chemico Plants are 
profitable investments 
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New Jersey the state authorities can quickly 
handle 12,000 soil samples; in Maryland 
scarcely 3,000. Lack of funds at College Park 
and perhaps a failure on the part of farmers 
and fertilizer men to present their views to 
the authorities in a strongly organized man- 
ner may be responsible for this situation. 
That it should be remedied is obvious. Soil 
testing should be a state service and not a 
fertilizer industry service to farmers. A 
reasonable charge should be made to cover 
the cost of such service. 


Minor Elements 

We must know a great deal more about the 
need and use of the so-called minor elements. 
It is becoming clear to all of us in soil science 
and plant nutrition work that Coastal Plain 
soils generally are insufficiently supplied with 
these trace elements, and that agriculture on 
these soils, being of the intensive kind, cannot 
be profitable unless one or several of them are 
included in the fertilizer formulation. The 
fertilizer industry is ready to put them into 
the mixture. Field research must tell us the 
kinds and amounts to use. We must depend 
upon our local agricultural experiment sta- 
tions for recommendations based on extensive 
field and greenhouse tests. 

A perennial problem cf direct interest to 
all of us is that which involves the number of 
grades sold in each state. According to Mr. 
L. E. Bopst, Maryland State Chemist, 77 
grades were registered in Maryland in 1948. 
Of these, the first 10 grades in actual tonnage 
comprised about 87 per cent of the total. 
The first in rank, tonnage-wise, was 3-12-6, 
constituting about 47 per cent of the total 
tonnage sold. The record shows 597 brands 
of fertilizer were registered and 48 analyses 
were complete N-P-K goods. Too many 
grades are now being manufactured and sold 
in this State. Many of us here have for 
years worked hard to have these grades 
voluntarily reduced by industry. We have 
hoped against hope that educational methods 
would eventually bring about the desired 
reduction. Having discussed this matter by 
letter and word of mouth with many of you, 
I believe I am voicing majority sentiment 


when I say that we believe that grades in 
Maryland and Delaware should be reduced 
by law. Many states have already done this 
with benefit to both manufacturer and farmer. 
The list so adopted would be subject to 
annual review by fertilizer manufacturers, 
farmers, and experiment station personnel 
called in conference by the state authorities. 


Expanded Research Program Needed 


We need an expanded agronomic research 
program at each of the experiment stations 
of this area to determine such things as: 

Optimum rates of application of fertilizers 
for each cash crop and soil type; the most 
satisfactory ratios; the best positional place- 
ment for profitable yields. Farmers generally 
are not using optimum rates for maximum 
yields. Why shouldn’t more farmers be 
getting 10 tons of tomatoes per acre instead 
of 5, or 100 bushels of field corn instead of 30 
as anaverage. It can be done; it is being done. 
Within the past five years North Carolina 
farmers have been taught to increase corn 
yields from an average of 22 bushels per acre 
to 72 bushels by meansof larger applications of 
better grades of fertilizer and better soil 
management practices. Fertilized pastures 
can be made to yield more protein and thus 
reduce the state’s feed bill. We understand 
the state authorities are expanding their 
research projects on pastures. We urge that 
the work get under way soon and that the 
fertilizer industry cooperate fully to make 





KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 
AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 


FOR 
LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 











FERTILIZER PLANT 
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Vibrating Screens 
Self-Contained Dust Weigh 
Fertilizer 


Bopeers 
Mixing Units Acid WeighScales 


Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer 
Dry Batching and Cage Type 
Pan Mixers — Tailings 
Wet Mixing Pulverizers 


Dependable 
for Fifty Years 
Foundeu 1334 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 indiona Ave. AURORA, INDIANA.USA 
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“IT’S IN THE BAG" 


NITROGEN 


FOR TRI-STATE 
FARMERS 


Under the Gro-Mor 
label, the Tri-State 
Chemical Company 
markets fertilizers 
containing Spencer's 
Nitrogen Solutions to 
farmers in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. Tri-State man- 
ufactures superphos 
phate and supplies 
mixed goods 

to an.area radia- 
ting 150 miles from 


the modern WebbCity, 


Missouri plant. 


TRI-STATE 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
USES 


SPENSOL 


SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Spencer is strategically located in the center of America’s 
midwest farm country. When you make Spencer Chemical 
Company your source of agricultural nitrogen for quality 
mixed goods, you can be sure of prompt service and 
continuous supply. 

SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) satisfies your 
needs for high analysis, high specification nitrogen mix- 
ing compounds. SPENSOL helps you produce complete, 
well-conditioned, economical fertilizers. 

Contact Spencer’s Technical Service Department today 
for consultations on your own particular production 
problems. No obligation, of course. 


CHEMICAL CO. 


Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SPENCER 


Executive and Sales Offices, ’ 


Works, Pittsburg, Kansas 
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this new potential outlet for fertilizer a large 
and profitable one. 

Portents on today’s economic horizon warn 
us that agriculture is in for some critical 
situations due to postwar readjustment. 
Perhaps we may not experience the drastic 
postwar slumps following the first World 
War which ended in the depression of the 
30’s; but we are beginning to see a significant 
decline in farm prices which suggests that the 
1947-48 farm income marked the peak of 
World War II farm prosperity and, indirectly, 
of fertilizer industry prosperity, too. 

The downward trend in farm prices calls 
not for worry and long faces, but for resource- 
fulness. Growers in Maryland will have to 
reckon with increasingly stiff competition 
from neighboring states for their markets. 
This puts a premium on efficiency in pro- 
duction and marketing procedures. And this 
need for increased efficiency demands re- 
search. Without a strong, comprehensive 
teamwork research program and the facilities 
and manpower with which to carry out such a 
program, the agriculture of this tri-state area 
cannot continue successfully to make its 
great contribution to our economic welfare. 
Maryland’s 200 million dollar agricultural 
business is new wealth created each year. 
This is important not only to the farm com- 
munities dependent upon agricultural pros- 
perity, but also to our fertilizer business and 
to the hundreds of thousands of men and 
women employed in food handling, processing, 
and all those many activities between the 
farm and the consumer’s dinner table. 

How much of that 200 millions of dollars 
is being set aside for research in Maryland 
agriculture: And of the approximately 8 
million dollar fertilizer business in Maryland 
alone, what percentage of that huge income 
is being devoted to research to protect its 
future? 

You, know the answer as well as I. 


Conclusion 

The fertilizer industry nation-wise and 
locally has a big job todo. More of us should 
get the viewpoint that plant food is not merely 
something to sell for use on crops to increase 
cash returns to the farmer. Fertilizer does 
that, of course; but it also serves the com- 
munity in saving precious topsoil, and in 
raising the level of human nutrition and 
health. The new viewpoint we need to 
develop is that our industry should shape its 
production facilities to fit the needs of the 
community and of agriculture for fertilizer. 
What our product does, or does not do, is of 
direct and deep concern to the entire public. 
We shall be wise to utilize that interest for 
the purpose of creating better public relations 
for ourselves and our industry. 

Our local fertilizer industry as a whole has 
certain obligations to initiate and support 
agricultural research. We should not leave 
it all to the state. We can help in many ways. 
May I suggest the following: 

1. Develop practical procedures for improv- 
ing public relations by using as a basis the 
role of fertilizers in the economy and in the 
improvement and maintenance of better 
public health. 

. Sponsor group meetings to which federal, 
state, and industry research workers and 
fertilizer executives can attend and freely 
participate in discussions for the common 
good. 

. Subsidize research on special plant nutri- 
ent problems at local experiment stations 
and universities through fellowships and 
grants-in-aid. 

. Participate directly and cooperatively with 
government research agencies in the field 
of fertilizer use and technology. One 
example of this is the co-operative research 
project with radioactive isotopes sponsored 
by the industry and generously supported 
by industry, federal and state funds. 





Fertilizer Machinery 44? Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS - 


EAST POINT, GA. 








LEAD ACI 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSA 
P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 





SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type o: Water Cooled 
D SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 


C TOWERS, 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


ACID COOLERS, ete. 
Phone: WALNUT2576 
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A POPULAR ORGANIC 
CONDITIONER 


FUR-AG is an inexpensive organic conditioner. It speeds up 
curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed goods from caking, and pro- 
vides bulk. Heated to 350° F for several hours in the presence of 
small amounts of steam and acid, FUR-AG is freed from plant 
diseases, insects, seeds, and other similar contaminants. It is being 
used by leading fertilizer manufacturers. FUR-AG is produced 
and available in volume the year around. More complete informa- 
tion on request. 


) co The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1885 Board of Trade Bidg. 


141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Fertilizer 
Materials 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
AS: 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Organic Ammoniates 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 





TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
* 


We also manufacture 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 


Sales Agents: 


Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. 
NewYork, N.Y. 


Reliability 


New York Office: 


61 Broadway & A 
A Mark of ae 


Te 











Feeding 
Materials 





Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphur 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 





HOME OFFICE: 
BRANCHES: 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
TAMPA, FLA. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
MOUNDS, ILL. 
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CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS... 


Demanding for himself the highest standard of 
agricultural living, the rising young American farmer 
is satisfied only with the best. 


You see this reflected in the constant improvement 
of his live stock, and in his increased use of 
conservation, irrigation, and fertilization on his land. 
Of the fertilizers he uses, many are compounded 
with potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a 
product of New Mexico, and an outstanding soil 
nutrient that protects his crops against plant diseases 
and drought, and provides greater soil fertility. 


OF new 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62 /63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48 /52% 20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE > 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Petash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Cit 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chi 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical CorporationChica4go 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, G2 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS , 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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Classified Ind Ad 
entolaee  MUVERS’ GHODE tes 





HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Power Froduction Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 


American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicagce. fll. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 


American Agricultura! Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I!I. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 


American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tenne Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Scar-Lipmon & Co., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II]. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


















This ie our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full"’ 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog"” Nozzles in Brase 
and Steel. and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
epray eulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS. INC. 
2501 East Ontario St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Officia! Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah: also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET. SAVANNAH. GA. 











~ HAYWARD BUCKETS 


rr ) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
b vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplere 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 























Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





WILEY & ComMmPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








TRIPLE & SUPER 





PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHORIC ACID PLANTS 


& DESIGNS 


NICOLAY TITLESTAD 


CORPORATION 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














BATCH MIXERS*+ PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS > BUCKET ELEVATORS 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 











THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
——= BROKERS == 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 





Codes Used 
a UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET >OBINSON 
WABASH . 
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1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A:’s ’48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49.’50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE, . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 








norwond LUM 


Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks: - 


. . save money for the packer, shipper 

and user of fertilizer. . 

Because they are dust-proof, sift-proof 

and water-resistant. : 

Because their multi-wall construction . 
makes it difficult to snag, tear or 
damage thru the entire wall. 

Because they are uniform in size and con- 
struction, thus promoting rapid han- 
dling and packing. j 

Because they are CUSTOM BUILT-for the 
product and packing requirements. 

All these RAYMOND features mean 

money in the bank for the fertilizer that 

is often lost by the use of inferior con- 
tainers. Give your fertilizer RAYMOND 
protection! ’ 





THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 


VAN ANINOINEIDY A717 


PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 




















